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ABSTRACT 

An interrelationship exists between economic 
development and social change in Montana. The cooiaunity's social life 
is affected t)y outside intervention or investosent in the local 
economy, industrialization in the comBunity, and technological 
changes in agriculture. The basic developaents affecting these areas 
of social change are discussed in the three sections of this 
publication, whic^ are: (1) some Effects of Industrialization on 
Social Life in the Community; (2) Effects of Industrializatign on 
comaiunity Autonomy; and (3) Social Effects of Technological Change in 
Agriculture. Section 1 explores general social effects resulting from 
development, using studies of social change in comcDunities outside 
the state and relating the results to Montana. Local autonooy as 
affected by industrialization and its effect on social change is 
discussed in section 2. Data on the ratio of active proprietors of 
unincorporated business to the number of establishments are given in 
tabular form. Section 3 reviews the effects of technological changes 
and the social and political ideals of Montana's rural population. 
(NQ) 
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Tho following pvipors are offered to the reader as attoiupts 
to interpret the sociological material available on social chajigc 
in Montana. The treatment is neither oxliaustive nor co))]i:)lcte. 
It tries only to outline the basic developments affecting three 
areas of social change in MoiUana, and the reader sliould be 
cautioned that these are not intended to be definitive treatments 
of the topic » 

Bob Rigart 
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Economic devolopjiiojit iji Mo])tana is often considered without ade<iuatc 
understanding of its impact in otlier areas of coiimuiity life. History is 
filled Kith exajq)]es of economic events with damaging social consequences 
that, if foreseen, could have been avoided or moderated, lliis paper will 
tiy to explore some of tlie general social effects tliat can bo ex^*)ccted 
from dcvolopme/)l . Since few conotamity studies exist that deal with social 
change in Montana to^siis and cities, this discussion wall use studies of 
social change in comimmilies outside Montana and tiy to relate the results 
to tl)c Montana scene. 

The inlerrelation of society and econoiny has been developed in detail 
by Talcott Parsons and N'cil J. Smolser in their book J^cnraiiv^aiid^^^ 
They see the economy as one of the four subsystems in a society derived 
from the basic functions in Parsons* tlieor/ of action: {]) goal -attain- 
ment acccn^pl i shod tb.rough the broader political functions of a society, 
(2) ijUegration througl) the mechanisms of social control, (^7^) latent- 
pattern maintenance and tension management througli the value orieiUations 
of the institutionalized cultui'e, and (4) adaptation through the economic 
working of t])e community. For this discussion, however, the specific 



1. Talcot i Parsons and Neil J» Smolser, ^^onomy and Soci^^y; ^ 

tjie Integral i_on of Pconoiuics and SQcial Thcoi^ (NeiTTorlc': ITic^ Free' Press, 
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functions of the cconoiuy arc less iniportniU tlunn tlie conception of tlio 
economy as one part of a larger v;]iole, comUtioneJ and infUienced by 
other sectors of tlie society, as v:cll as influencing society itself* 
The economy carries out its adaptive function ret;alated by assiuiiptions 
and goals deteniiined by the other ujiits of a society. Karl Marx and 
others ndght dispute Parsons' vie\s' that the economy is not tlic basic 
dcterainant of social organization, but iho interrelation of tlie economy 
and society is a point of general agreeinciit. One conscc[uence of this 
interrolat ioiship is that economic developiiiont in Montana can be exi^ected 
to result in social clmngus for tlie coiTinunities involved. The case under 
consideration, however, deals with the extraordinary adjuslmoiUs and 
changes in a community's social life caused by outside irUcrvention or 
investnionl in the local ec^* lomy ratlier than Parsons' largely independent 
national economy. 

li^IPJ^ i^I J^^ternal C oii ui a injiJ^ 0 r g a j n z a U on 

The disruptive effects of economic devclopmciU on the internal social 
organization in a coiitnunity depends, in part, on the willingness of tlie 
middle and upper clashes in the coiiiinunity to accept new members. Since the 
middle class is usually fluid enough to admit those witli tlie j)]oper economic 
credentials, the main problem \:ould be tlie v;illingness of the more homogeneous 
upper class to absorb those who have prospered through development in the 
economy period* This clasli betv/cen tlie new^ and old money in a conrmujiily 
occurs because, v/liile Micrican social values recognize economic advance- 
ment as one means for people to rise within the social stnicture, these 
values do not allow economic position alone to legitimize meiul*ership in 
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the hitihor social groupitigs, Sijice status in morica is dctormined by 
lineage as vrell as walth and its manipulation, an area of potential 
conflict is built into the social structure, for only one of these tvo 
requirements can be met by t!\e nev/ly rich* 

For mucli the sajne reason the British insist it takes three genera- 
tions of money to produce a gentleman, social leadca'S in A]ucrica will 
emphasize the lack of ''polish" in a family^s first generation Kith money. 
The newly rich may have been led by the popular social mores in the 
community to assiune that money alone would earn them a place in the better 
set, but when they have arrived financially they find out that manners of 
behavior and attitudes still separate them from those who have been ''bred 
to their position.'^ The leading citizens in the community's social life 
are expected to have a personal graciousness with otlicrs, civic-mi juledness, 
and a cosmopolitan outlook, as well as money. 

To some the democratic ideal in Merican political philosophy makes 
social classes un-/\mcrica!i. Social classes, hov;eA'er, only indicate that 
social prestige and economic status are not distributed equally to all 
the people in tlie society. The existence of classes does not indicate 
that tlie society does not recognize mobility botwcen classes, because if 
mobility is unrecognized or minimal the social organization becomes a caste 
system. American dejiiocracy does not require an equal distribution of goods 
and esteem but an eciual distribution of the ^i^Jw^tiniUy to eai-n tliosc goods 
and social cstocni. Division into social classes indicates only that the 

2. lliis tlicine is developed for one cominunity in Art Gallagher, Jr., 
Plainvil le Fifteen Years Later (J^ew York: Columbia University Press, 19G1), 

iip^'m-mr'^cio^m? 
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social niid pliysical goods in ihc society arc not equally distributed to 

7 

all members, but that, avenues of social mobility arc rccognir^ed. 

The scpnratcncss of tlic socio-economic classes in ^^^ncie, Inclimia, of 

the 1920s was noticed by the L)iuls in tlieir classic study, ?-!iddletouii/ 

Xi\o hynds foiiad that even in the 1890s most Middletoimcrs vccoonized 

differences in social and economic rank within the com:nujiity. In t!ie 

Midd]ctov.*n of tlic 1920s, the v;orld of the business class existed beside 

that of tl\c v;orking people bv\t to a large extent each exclvuled the otl^er 

from tfieir iiiiniediatc social coiKcrjis. I'ach level of the social ladder 

vorsliiped in separate chui'ches and maintaijiod diffcrciU sets of social 

organizat iojis. This distance bctv:oen the social classes i,n Middlctovai 

had increased \<ii]\ the industrial i r^ation since the 18905; 

In t!io main, as Jias been su(.r,ested, the cleavages 
which break up Middletovni i)ito its myriad subj^roups 
appear to liave bccojiic somovrhat moi'e rigid in tlio 
last generation.^ 

A more elaborate delii^oation of class in Ajnerica was developed in 
W. hloyd Warner's studies of Nev;buryport , Massachusetts/^ Warner developed 
a six-class system consisting of an upper -upj-ser, lower-upper, up])ei^-middlo, 



3. See discussion in ]\\ Lloyd V.'arner, editor, Yiinkp,^^ ^^^^ volumo 
abridged edition (Kcw Have]:, Connecticut: Yale University Press, 1963), 
pp. 36-37. 

4. Robert S, Lynd and lleloF) Merrill Lynd, ^^idd^eto\^]l: A Study in 
Modorji^ Anorican Cul tin*e C\'ov; York: Harcourl ,^ Hr'ace* ahcf V^ofkrflirc^ , 
] 956^ , l^:hn'pVers ?1 niKT "28 especially. 

5. IJnd. , p, 479. 

6. Warner, Yajilcoc Ci ty , C}ia[)ter 2. 
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lowr-middlc, uppcr-louor, aiul lowor-lov:cr classes with people distrib- 

ulcd iDiong the classes by means of area of residence and membership in 

different coiinmuiily organisations. Wiilc the Vajikee^Ciij study was 

done of a Ne^v' Fngland city, Iforner later demonstrated tljat social 

classes existed in a sjiiall mid\cestern city as well. One might question 

Warner's social class divisions, because his neatly pyrajiiidinq classes 

are a little too systematic and orderly to readily accept, but he seems 

to have adequately defended lus general conclusion that American society 

is composed of subgroups of varying homogeneity and socioeconomic levels. 

Joncsville, the niidv;ostern city Warner studied, had many people who were 

cither moving up or douni tlie social scale through education or other fonns 
g 

of achievement. Tlie restrictions and barriers that ijiij^ede this mobility 
and assure that onl)^ the briglitest of tl)C lo\s'er classes are able to rise 
wore found to be effective obstacles restricting up\;ard mobility.^ 
A study in the 1950s by Arthur J, Vidicli and Josepl\ Bcnsmen is 
more relevant to the Montana situation since it concerns a rural commu" 
nity in New York State. '^'^ [lere again the comiiiuiiity was found to fall 
into a systCjii of classes wliich, Ih.ough not as systematic as Kai^ner^s, 
Could be ranked into a general social liicrarchy. Restraints against 
upward mobility were again ]iresent because, as they say, only , , , 

7. W. Lloyd W'arncr and Associates, DonocTacY i_n Joncsville: A Study 
?Xi^Ji:i^^L^J^->L ^H^ilJjl^^^iPi^LiLy C^'^^' York:*"'TTarper"^Tr ,^ IW^lTsli^^^^^^^ 

8. JlucU , Chapter 4 . 

9. Ibid. , Chapter G. 

10. Arthu]^ J. Vidich and Joseph l^ensracn, Small Jo^.ii ii]_ M^^ss J^ociety: 
CJjiss, }^ov.xjr, and jiel igioii^ in ji Rural (^ivcium ny,''rbrv*^^^^ 

roi7,^ New Tlel'seV:"^ IVlnceton* IJiii versl ty* IMx^ss', 'f9S8 , ] 968) . 
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. . . through tJio judicious iiianipulat ion and exorcise 
of a combination of hard work and solf-iiiiprovcincnt a 
man improves his social position. Idtorally he 
inobill?.es all his resources for a chance to inovc upward 
in the social estimation of otliors. His position at 
any given time is n'ost easily, although by no means 
exclusively, measured by money, 1^ 

r.ven tliough there have l)ecn no systematic studies on the subject, 
one might speculate that Montana society is also separated into 
hierarchi.al class groupinos with social and economic restraints on 
mobility between classes. One can see this social ranking roughly 
approximated in the residence patterns within a city such as Missoula. 
Tlie nortli sixV^ in Missoula is generally considered the least desirable 
place to live within tlie city, with the west side only slightly better. "^^ 
On the otlier end of the scale, ^'Snob Hill" (Pat tee Canyon and the develop- 
ments such as Farviews on tlie hill south of tlie central city) is usually 
considered the most prestigious area of residence, llie Rattlesnake 
area v;ould perhaps have a slightly lower ranking followed by the south 
side and University section. This does not cover the entire city of 
Missoula, but gives an idea of the relative social prestige of most areas 
in the city. ]ii\vi\\ areas of the state have a less defined social hier- 
archy but they also Iiavc tlioir leaders who are usually among tlie more 
v;caltl\y members of tl)o cominunity. 



11. Vidich and Bensiiicn, v^maH^ Tov.p , p. SI. 

12. Ibis uixlorstanding of social rank of residence areas in Missoula is 
based on a view from the botlojn up, since the author's associations have 
been v;itli tlic lov;or socio-economic classes in Missoula. 

13. Tor a di rfereiU interpretation of class in rural Morica see Jolm U\ 
Ik'nuett, Xorthern IMainsmrir. *^^L^£'^jye J^^"i^_^Ry^ AiJ^^l^Ll*'^^^ (Chicago: 
Aldinc ]\iblTsTVinp/X6iir[x^^^ Hometl ^rgiies that soc'ia'ri:! asses do 
not exist but does adinit thai a mucli more indefinite type of ranking 
functions v:itl\in smill rural commnni t ies , y^p. 72-74. 
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IloKcvor clcdrly defined they might be, the existence of social 
classes in Montana soeius clear enouj;h to indicate tliat furlhe)^ indus- 
trial izat ion in the state would cause social probloiis by introducing] 
new sources ef vrealth and prcstir.e into a -^onuiiunity, >\}iicricaa society 
has restricted social mobility in order to keep change from occurring 
so fast it tliroalcns the established order. In tlio norinnl working of 
tlic system the upper class absorbs liie cream of llie middle class and 
maintains its position by assimilating tl\ejn into tlie existing upper 
class values and outlook.''^ Wien something extraordinary liappens, like 
a large plant moving into to\;n, tlie lumibcr of new people with mncy wlio 
must be incorporated into the uppei' class can strain tlio whole system. 
If the old leadership i)) the community is not \dlling or is unable to 
absorb the new elite, it could bo replaced by tlie new leaders. .\n 
example of this potential conflict is the position of the X family in 
the lynd^^ '^'!il^P^'^91''^I Jn Transition. In MiddIcto\';a, the X family was 
al)le to insure their continued leadcrslrip posit ioi^ by aligning themselves 
with tlic new interests in the coiinnnnlty. "^^^ !bwov^o)', not all conuiRUiity 
elites have been as able to adapt to the now situation. Consequently the 
social leaderslnp Miust be \':i]ling to adapt to and worl: wiAh tlie new 
leaders a fnctory brings into tlic coiinrauity. In cases v.here econoinic 
planners wish to a\*oid ])cssible oi')i^osi t ion to their work from tlio estai)- 
lislicd lendo]\s in tl^c coiiiinuni t)', they sliould consider involving tliese 



14. In Iv'nrjicr's system, tlio lowcr-upj^cr class members are the unnssi^nilated rich. 

15. llobert S. hynd and Helen Morrill Lynd^ MiddJo_tov:n in Transition: A 
Study^hi^ Cul tural ConfJ icts (Kcv; York: l^arcbuVt / ]h''aco WoVlT,' IncV, 1937) . 

16. Ibid. , pp. 
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leaders in the plannini"» and dcvolopmont of any wqm induslrial plants 
for the area, If the pinnnors do not vash to perpoluato the old lender- 
ship, they will run the risk of encountering opposition or at best 
vacillating support from the inonbers of tins influential p.roup of 
cojmuinlly mnmhcrs. 

Parallel to adjustment in the social sphere, the econojnic change 
caused by industrial ixal ion in a conminity also pressures the political 
system to incorporate tlie new leaders into the old leadership groups. 
Htlmic politics in eastern cities^ such as l>oston and Kqw York City^ are 
tlie classic example of v;hat happens v:hen Iho established political 
leadei^slnp is unable to rc.^^^esont the now groups in the community. Ihe 
ncK groui^s repKninod unrepresented until they wi'c large cnougl^ to put 
their om leaders into political office and turn out the establislied 
leaders. Montana can avoid some of the problems and tension nssociated 
with this social nnd ])olitical adjustment to economic growth, but only 
if they are willing to consider the issues involved and not just ignore 
the problem, hopijig it will go au'ay. 



vmw ov mimnuMizATm o}i cmmvir Ammm 



nic incronsliiR integration of tlie /Vine r icon economy in the last 
century ha?^ reduced the independence of local coiinuui\ities from outside 
control. Wien a commimity becomes industrialized, its dependence on 
the national economy can bo expected to increase as tlie local economy 
becomes geared to production for a larger market than before. If tl\o 
new plant is not locally owed, the basic iiuuiagemcnt decisions affecting 
the coOTunity will bo uvule outside the to\m, and away from its control 
and influence, fbnivibal, Missouri, for example, has become concerned 
about its increasing economic dependence oii decisions made outsi,do the 
conmmity: 

'A lot of us worry that Ajiierican business has growii luwioldy,* 
says one attorney, addiJig that 'like governmojU bureaucracy, 
big business is often ^-low to react to people, and v;c find 
that frightening sometimes ^"^ 

Most American com^nunities hnve a tradition of local i!ulcpendonce 

which can go back to Colonial tijiics. In Sumner Chilton Pow^elPs 

delightful book, l^jrjjlan^^i 1 lage, the independence allowed Sudbury, 

1 S 

Massachusetts during its early years has been well docAuuonted. ' In 
the sevenlcenth century the ability of any central government in ;\]norica 
to control local commujuties was seriously limited by technologicnl 

17. Harold }>. Meyers, ^'ilow llioy See It in ffannibal, Missouri/' J'ortui^e, 
vol. 80, no. 7 (IVxember 1969), p. 147. 

18. Siumor Clnlton Pov:ell, PiuMtan Village: 'Hie h'oraatJoj\^of a New 
I*?\i\L^J^^^ ^^^'V i^^^^*^^^"^^ ^iO'> New YmT: TtoubTeday* Trc^^^^^^ ]nc.,T963). 

9 

O 
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limilationr^ in Irans^portatioi^ niul comnuuicol ions : 

As far as cue can tell from veadinn the Sudbury orders, 
tlic select men assumed that once iho General Court had 
rkido the initial town grant, they wore the principal 
source of power in their area, subject only to approval 
of the lo,vnsnion. It was very si^inlCicant that wlien 
the General Court sent out an invcstigatjjij^ conijiutteo 
in 16S6, not only was there resentment in Sudbury, but 
also there is no indication that the louiisiuen followed 
the rccoiriinendnt ions on iho sei?.ing of the c.oiiDi\ons. ' 

Hie town was not only more politically independent than present -day 

conummities, but tlie sanio technological liiiiitations caused it to be 

more ijulependcnt economically because t)ic local economy was oriented 

more towards subsi stance. 

In the Yankee City studies in the 19^0s, Karner found tliat the 

traditional pattern of local autonomy luid been reduced considerably 

by the centralization of business control in America. Tlie slioe factories 

in Yankee City were no lojiger always controlled and owned by ])Cople who 

lived in aiKl were largely responsible to Yankee City society, llie managers 

of the factories v;ere ofteii cojU rolled by or responsible to absentee ouiiers 

or outside bankers: 

Sucli factories . . . resist many forjns of social control 
by tlie local community, particularly the infonnal controls. 
If the conimiuiity seeks lo impose control, tlie absentee 
directors are likely to remove operations froin the 
coDniinnity , In ordo' to koej) sucli factories, Yanlceo City 
must accept a subordinate position and cater to their needs 
rather than try to control them as tlie coiimuiity once 
controlled the small locally outicd factories. 20 



39. Powell, I'viji^tan^^ijjago, p. 180. 
20. Warner, Ynn}:ecj:i t^^, p, 31 S. 
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'Hic experience of Yankee City sui;c;ests that the ecoiiomy of iiuiny local 

Ajiiovicnu co;)iinu!ill ios has hecoiiic mvo tliorouglily iiUcgrated into the 

larger /Vncricon cconojuy and potentially less responsive to local controls. 

A later study v;liicli exajnines the cultural ratlicr than. t!ic econonuc 

influence of the nat ional society on a local co^mmlty is Sjl^O ^^''P^^'^^ J?^ 

L!fl^iL^?I?Hf^ Vidich and l^ensiiicn have tried to shr^w ''tlie penetration of 

the Msolalcd^ coiiimunity by tlie agencies and cultui'c of mass institutions/'' 

Tlie cultural importations from mass society included not only imigrants 

and the social and political groups vliich v;ero local chapters of national 

organizations but even tlic daily news \<h\ch consisted largely of national 

and state events, 'llie impact of tl\c mass society on life iji Springdale 

was found to vary for different occupational group*, but all of tl\o 

comiUunity liad boon influenced by the larger society to tlic extent that it 

could no longer be considered as autonomous as Sudbury !iad been. Hven 

the local levels of govenmient wre restricted in tluvvr operation by 

federal and state regulations. Vidich and lV:nsinen have asserabled an 

impressive case in defence of tlieir h)qiotlicsis that Springdale in particular 

and small commmities in general have lost tlie cultural and political 

2? 

isolation they experiencel during previous centuries. 

A post Nev; Deal examination of tlic political impact of tlie increasing 
integration of American society found that local govorniiiont s luul been 
maintaining thei]^ prerogatives in those areas v;!iere they had pi'cvious 
responsibility. ' The federal and state governments v;cre, of course, 

21. Vidich and IkMisiiioji, S^^^Jl J^^^^'^b vii. 

22. Ibid. , Chapter 4. 

2?). Paul N, Ylvisaker, "Blue harth County, Minncsotn: A Case Study the 
I/^cal Ko^kings of /\3ncrican Governincnl 1948, U!ipub. rh.H. thesis, Ilnrvard 
Ui^iversi ty . 
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providiDp, incroascJ services but these koix> iivnnly in areas Kb.crc local 

govorniiionts luul not been involvcO. The study observed that: 

Prevelnnt fears to tlie coiUrary, centraHzation lias not led 
to the subjuj^^at io]i or doslruction oC local uivits. Rather ♦ . • 
local f.ovenment in Blue l-artb CouiUy has both steadily 
increased its services and strengthened its financial 
position, jvitfiout any marked intensification of central 
cont rol s / 

A recent Brookin{;s Institution study of the cliango jji the political role 

of local government noticed that >Vacri.can political theory is shiftij)^, 

tov;ard a conception of federalism v:herc pov;cr is skired rather than 

divided between different levels of government. The areas where thc^ 

national government has taken added powers were tliose in v.liicli tlic local 

governments had defaulted on their I'osponsibi 1 ity . Slunvd powej^ in this 

study indicated a system wliere basic policy decisions v;ere largely made 

in Waslrington but the decisions v:ero applied on tl^e state and local level. 

Ilio loss of local autonomy has been studial by Maurice R. Stein who 

tried to set up an ijiterpretive fra)iiework for understanding Ajnerican 

conniiuni ty studies. Stein sa\v' increased interdependeiice and decreased 

local autonomy as an underlying trend in tlie studies. Comnunity ])attcn)s 

in America liad, according to Stein, become increasingly standardized with 

"agencies of natJoiiwide diffusion and control acting as cojiters of 
27 

innovat jon/' ^ 

24. Ylvisakcr, 'nUuc I'arth^', p, 3nS. 

25. James L. vSund([Uist ainl Ihvid W. Davis, Making hcdoralism VJork 
O^'aslnngton, D.C. : The Hrookijigs Institution, r9()'0]7 ' 

26. Maurice I(. Stein, ^be j:cl ipse of^Cojumiurrty : A.n TnterjmM at ion^ of 
Ajuericai^ JUvklios (Mew YorV: ' Uixry^^y ani^ \\ov:^ WGO) , ^ ^ ~ 

27. Stein, 'nifLj'cJipse of Comiuunity, p. lOS. 



Sociological sluclios of /Viioivicnn coiamuuilios scoui to j;i\'c s^omo 

fnctual basis for the apprclicn5'jon vuiny Ilajin ihal ians liavo ahout the 

loss of local autonomy: 

Thouj'h thoy live apart, they know that llic out side 
world rules their destiny, and evil inriucnccs from 
the out side- -criiiio, disorder, ijiiinoral i ty, racial 
unrest, disrespect for God and country- -seem ahvays 
to be pressing ii^ on tlieir tranquility,^^ 

MoiUann, however, was settled later and under different circuiustancos 

than the luistern United Slates v:hich v:oiild sceii\ to have infhicnced 

the cJiance for truly indepcJident coni/iiuin tics to develop. 

Tin; spiiciAh CAS]; oi- MONim caMLwrni-s 

By the time Montatui was settled, the technoloivlca] limitations on 
ccono:nic intop,ration in Ajuorica v;ere breaking, douii. As a consequence 
of that and otlier dcveloi>mcnts, Montana's econoray has been larj.^.ely 
exploitive and coloivial —oriented t-nvard producing for out-of-state 
markets rather than local consiunpt ion. According; to Joseph Kinsey Howard, 
a Kell-knov;n coir^iicntator on ^!ontana affai)"s, ox^er its slio)^ liistcu^y Moj)tana 
has been unable to establisli a stable econojuy. iloward observed tliat the 
stateVs "history liris been bcwj Idcrin^Jy condejisoJ, a kaleidoscope newsreel , 
unplotted and uni>la)^ncd; wlrile that of otlier states freciuently hos been 
directed, nioldecl by tradition into a coherent and cc^iisistent dram:!," This 
has caused the state to develop a "tradition of recklessness, of violent 
liviiij^^ in a violent land." Within tlie state ecoiiom}', t1iis traditioii hns 



28. Meyers, "I low They See It/' p. 75, 
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cniiilinsi:^^! the [iriniar)' aiiduslrios tluit exploit tlic InnJ and iKUural 

resources for proclucKs to be sold in exchafijie for liKuuifactured ^;oods and 

29 

food stuffs from out-of-state* This hie,h propensity to export lunlces 
Montana cspeeU'iUy vulrorahlo to economic developjionts outside tlio state, 

A juore rece])t Kork l)y K. Ivoss Toole> Montcuia: An Uiico:iy3!on I.ajul, 
Jias also emphasized the control ojkI influence investors and businessmen 
outside tlie state have had on Montana 's economy : 



Nature, not the evil desu;ns of in?n, decreed that 
Montana ho a pinco witli a colonial economy. The 
object of men IkkI to be to trap it, mine it, slioot it, 
and get out. hvery one of tlic salient industries lias 
been extractive, from beaver throU[di beef to copper. 
The capital rec[ulred for frantic exploitation, wlietlier 
of furs, cattle, silver, luubcr, or co}>iicr, hod to 
cOiiie from the hast. /Vnd as eastern capital flov;ed 
wstv;ard,^ control and the bulk of tlie v/ealtli flov;ed 
eastward . 



One read ion to this lo])sidcd econojiiic intejyration lias been tlio 
advent of the Pojuilists ajid otl^er rndical inoA'cjiients vducli \;ero active in 
the ?'fontana hruber., mining, and agricultural industries. The populist 
movonont of tlie late \9th century protested jnecjuities in tlie American 
econo,!!)' sucli as its 'Vionopol)' structure*' whicl) \s*ere esj>cclally handful 
to states like Montana tliat v:ere able to jn'oduce fe\v of tlie goods and 



29. Josepli Kinsey Howard, Montana: Ilighj^KidOj^iind Ihndsoiiio (Ne\v H:i\^en: 
Yale University Press, 191?^)7 

jO. Ixoss Toole, Mo]iLana: An Uncoi'^^noj; hand (Xorm:in: University of 
Oklalioma IVess, 19Sl)y; p.' If. 
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services it used / ' Acconliiia lo the l\-)j)ul ist view, tlio i)rocliict ivo 
forces in .^lnoric^l wliicli v.vro 'Ulie co;!i:);oii ])roporty of all liavc been liiado 
the monopoly of the fcv;/'^ ' 

TIkv iiiip)'css:)vc st]'e3)(;ll) of Xho l'o]>uMsl i.iovcnicnt in Montana in tho 
1890s suojtosls lluit Xho clcpcnclcncc of Montana economy on outside jnarkets 
niid capital made t lie ropulist critiques of business monopoly seem to have 
special inerit . Tlie Popul ists in Montana supported tho workers aj;ainsl 
tliC mine operators v;!k) at tl)at time vere capital i;a\l by eastern business 
cnnd later sold out to a lar|;e liastorji trust. The cai)ricious silver 
market freciuontly liad disastrous effects on nnployiivont in tlie Montana 
mining; industry, iiialrin^i Pojuilisni in Montana, unlike Populism in oilier 
states, a iiio\xnvont coiicentivited (nitonf, ur1)an laborers attracted by ihc 
Populist belief in unlimited silver coinaj^e. 

'Ihe l^opulists criticized tlio Nortlicni Pacific foi' on atteinpt to 
gain mineral lands in violation of its cliarter. This vras vjev;ed as a 
pred'^ory move by an outside corporation tliat seriously threatened tlic 
miuint; industry and lent po]nilai^ credence to the l^opulist view of AiViOrican 
society. Majiy of the otlicr I'opulist poals dealt v;itli such la1)or ol)jec- 

31. This is bccoji)ino^ less true toda)- as tlio proportion of Montana's 
industry that is exj)0]^t orienlc\l is dec]'easin[; even faster tl^an tlio 
deoxuisc for tlie country as a v;hole. See ^'The Montaiia hconomy," Pesearch 
I^eport of Montrnia liconoinic Study, ]rl . 1, clia;^ 2 (Missoula, ^loVJt(ln7^: 
Hureau of ]>usi]iess arid ];couo4uc Research, University of ]»!o]itana, in 
prof;i'ess) . 

32. Qiioted in Norjivin Pollack, Tho ]\)jX)list kesj^onse to Industrial 
Ajncn'ica:^ Midwestoai J\)j)ul ist Tlioujd)t* X^^'^^^^^' Vorkf * i\\ WV NoiTon li" t'oin- 
jxniy, Jhc. ]\ "1 7*.' " 1 cn*' a' 'diTicrent vJev.point on Populism see 
Richard Ibfstadter, The A^c of Rcfoi^m: From Payan to l-.P.R. (Xcv: 
York : l^andom I louse TlKVsy," chap* ' Z\ ' ^ " ' 
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lives as tlic eight -liour day, n\)o]ilio)i of the contix-iny stove, nnd prohi- 
bition of the use of Piukcvton dotcotlvcs in labor di^initcs.^ ^ 

Furllior cvjcIcjko of racllcal a[;itat ioii against outside corporations 
incliulcs the VA7 hwihor strike iocl by tho Industrial V/orkcrs of tlio World 
(]UTO a<;ainst the Anaconda Copjxu' Miiving Coinpnny and Nortlicrn Pacific 
RailKay, vho tojiotlior controlled most of tlie luinberini; industry in 
Mcmtana/^^ Anotlier, and possibly inoro color Cul expression of radical 
rescntmo}it of Montoiin 's colonial position, can be seen in tiie Coir^jaunist 
activity in nortkeasteni Montana during tl;c H)20s and 3930s. 

Neighboring states \\vitli problcius of outside control similar to 
Montana's liave also developed radical critiques of the monopoly tendencies 
in capitalist ecoJiOinios. In tlio 1910s and early 1920s Kortii Dakota saw tlie 
develoii]!iCnt of tlio Noiipai^tisan keaguc ^cbicli tiied to figlit against control 
of that state by castcrji capitalists. The League also bad considerable 
support in eastern Montana but encountered concentrated oppositio)^ froin tlio Ana- 
cojida Coppej^ Mining Coiiii^nny . Xoigliboring vSaskatchcv'an still retains tho 

33, I'or a detailed discussion of Populis)ii in Montan:) see Thoiiias A. 
(Mincli, Urban I'ojvalisin and free Silver injMontrinaj A Narj\at_ive cm: Ideology 
in ]^o] i tj atf >\ct foiri?.^ Din vcn'sit)' oT ^fontaiS 1'^ 

31. Benjamin G. Hader, ^'llie Montana Lumber Strike of 1917/' Pacific 
ilL^l9Ll^P^^^^ ^'ol. 36, no. 2 (Mny 1907), pp. 189-207. 

35. Cbnrles Vindex, "... Tlio Agonizhig Years: Radical Rule in 
Montana," Montrmn: ILc Magnxine of IVestern llistojy, vol . 18, no. 1 
(Januai^y 1 %8y,' j^in'T-TSV 

36. Vov the story of (lie /.cague and a short .liscussion of i.ts activity 
in Montan:] see lUuce Nelson, I.rnid of tlie Pal;otas (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska P)'ess, 1946J , cliajhsT 17 aiicnsr 
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clistinctjoii of havini; had tlio oiUy |;ovciiiinonl Kith avov;cd social ist 
f.oals in Canada or tlio UiiUcd Stales, 

Though the political radicalism m Montana su^^^osls a popular 
realization of ^!onta5ln^^ colonial dependence, it doer, not necessarily 
s)ioK t)jat sucii dependence actual l)vcxistcd, As lucjUioned abovo> however > 
besides the control of the railroads by eastern corporations tlio Anacojida 
CoJiipany dominated Montana's iiuning industry early in tlie century and the 
Anaconda Coiiipan)^ and Northern Pacific controlled of the lumber 
industry. Around tlie turji of Die century eve)) iDoro tlinn now, trans])or- 
lation, miiung, and lumbering comprised a cojisideralrle portion of the 
noiiagricultural econojiiy jn tlie state. After tlic settlement of eastern 
Montana in tlic early twentieth coiitury, even agriculture was largely 
controlled by easterji capital So iiuicli of the capital used in 
developing agriculture in eastern Montana was fro]n out of state tliat 
the tigliteiiing of credit by tlie Tederal Iteservo in 1920 precipitated 
a disastrous sories of bank failures in tlie agricultural portions of 
tl^e state, 'the failing banks did not luivc cnougli local capital to keep 
operating \dien eastern capital was attracted elsoKliere ajul tight jnoney 
restrjcted bajik credit.^' The control of outside capital over 'Montana ^s 

37. See vSeyir.our Martin l/}pset^s extensive tivatinont of the mov^emcjit 
in A>V7^J^i;'<J^ ^^^^^^^ The (*oo])orat i^T Coinmonv/eal tli I'edorat ion Jn 

City," Ne\; VoiOcV ^ ])o^ 196Sy. 

3S. James Ih \)lon, "ilistory of Ikniking in Montana/' clutp. 16 of 
^ -"A^^V^l^'y .^'^ Montann, edited hy Morrill G. Burlinganio arid K, ]^oss Toole 
XNcnf ^'orl;V''ix::\a^^^ IMblisljing ComjXin/, Inc., 15>^")> PP^ ^02- 

403; Howard, Monlanri, ]), 185. 

30. Donald hlliott, "Comu^crcial Hank l-ai lures in Montana, 1920^1920/' 
unpnl)l islicd master's tlicsis, University of Montann, Missoula, 
pp, 80-8^1. 
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cconoiuy stvnis to hnvc been .i3i]pre.siVfve fifty yciU'S r.|;o, su^^.j^.est jiij', 
tliat tlic PojiuVist ronctioii rei)rosontcd tlio veal colon uil economic 
])osition of the stale. 

Tlio lustory of outsule co]Urol in Montana sl\ouT(l mal^o Montanans 
in tlie 1970.S Jess appreJienslvo about t])0 effects of outside business 
nwJng into aji area than tlic residcjits of a more t radltionally autono:iious 
coniiuuni ty v;ould be. 'Jl)c data available does not deironstratc conclusively 
that Montana is bein<; influenced by the current centralization trend in 
Ajiierican busijiess, but the infoj-jnatJon fro^a t)ie Census_of Jiusiness 
in 1963 nnd 1967, sliown in tables 1, 2, and depionstratcs tiiat tlio 
1960s liavc seen a j>,ejieral decline in tlio ratio of the luiinbcr of active 
proprietors of unincorporated businesses to tlie number of establ J sliments, 
as one \;ould oxj^oct jf centrali2atlo]i were tahin^; ]^lace* Despite tlio 
jnconclusivenoss of the data, bowver, }iiost Montajians realize that the 
nuju1)er of outside corporations active in Montana has increased in tlie 
last ten years* Since the outside control of Montana business is 3iot 
a )iev; pheno;nonon, the state should be al)le to resjX)nd Much more Intelli- 
gent 1/ to the problems rc^sulting from a lack of local autorny. 
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The social iincl poliliccil ic1c\ils o>;[)rcssc\l by \\\o rural population 
have clianj;ou cojitvidorably over I ho Inst one huiulroO years. VHicrc once 
rural a«>itation v:as at tlio forcfrout of raclic^il politics in tluv Populist 

ami parts of the llrogrossivo (uul Now Donl iiuwoniontSi the rural population 

of the United Stales is now oftci^ the hackhoiie of conservat ive and, at 

times, even reactionary movononts, lUchard llofstfulter has arp,\ied in his 

rulit'/er Prize \v^innint> hoc];, ^ll^rAf^o^of^J^^^^ thtu the clianjio in tlie 

far I lie rVs political orientation represents (i more aj^paront. than real slvift 

in the aj^rari an personality. Ilofstadter cxi>lains it tins vay: 

Tlio farmer ^s coinnorcial position pointed to the \isual 
strate^^ios of tlie business v;orld: co]nlrinatiO]i| co- 
operation, pressure politics, lobbying, piecemeal activity 
directed toward specified f.oals. Hut tlio batlios of the 
agrarion rhetoric pointed in a differeiU direction: broad 
i)oliticol goiils, ideolojiical mnss poll third parties, 

the conquest of tlie^'jDonoy powo]^," the unifod action of 
all labor, rural nnd urban. Wuni times were persistently 
had, tlie farmer tended to reject his business role and its 
failui'cs to withdruvr into the role of tlie injured little 
yeofiian . . , /llie American farmer thus Inul n dual character, 
and one \cay of understanding our agrarian movements is to 
observe \driclr asi)rct of tlie farmer's double j^ersonality is 
uppermost at a given time. 



^0. Ilofstadter, The Age of Ueform, pp. 
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tSoino v.'rhors, iis Konivui Pollnck, hi\xc o1\)CcU\1 to llofsl iKltcr ^ s 

suj\p,osl io)i {h;\\ PoiMilism ir^ o fojxMnjnncu' of Joo Mc(\'ivtl))^ iuk] Jho John l^ircli 
Sociol)^ and hwc tric\l to ^how {hul Populisiii ^Vas a ])rof,ressivo social 
foivc/'^^ ]>iit nsicU* from thc^ litstorical arj^n^iont of the ]>rof,r(\^s.ivo or 
reactionary nature of ropullsni, tlio st)\ihin<> d.if(crciico l otuvcii apj'joul tnrnl 
politics today and ninety years ai'.o is veco|^jvi ?.cd by botli sides. 

TiuvpopuHsl inovoiiient of tlic last century was an cxamplo of a radical 
rural inoveuient against social and ecouonuc prixvi Icj^e. In Montana, liov.evor, 
the riioveinont A:as based in \ho ur]>an areas as a result of the free silver 
issue. ' The l'ro{;ressive iiiovoiK^nt of tl^e early twentidlr century also liad 
substant ial rural support , t]K)U[>li its appeal was iiKich broader tlum tliat 
of the Populist s and also inclu;led larj.;e nu:u!^ers of middle-class supporters. 
It v;as durinj; tlio Pi'ojiressive period of Ajuorican liistory that the Non- 
]xtrt isan League orj;anj?:ed fai mers in tlie Ibkotas and liastern Mont ana 
aoainst the ^1>usiness interests/* Tlie influence of the NojijxmM isan LcafiUo 
Kas linitled in ^!ontana l)C^cause of tlie opposition of the Anaconda (Company, 
but its supi^ort ainono the \dieat fanners in Montana and tlie Nortliern Plains 
in jv^'^H^ial v;as imporVrnit . The Lcaj',ue inet vith iiiipresfiive and volatile 



41. Korinii) Pollack, Tlie I'ojhiI i st l^esjx)nse to Industrial Ajiicrica: Mid- 
\\os tern l^ojuH i s t TliouVOu' (Keir YcVi-lH* .V^ NIbrt cm ti* Ccnispaiiyy 1 iic .7 1^)152")*, 
jVrT^f ToV *aV](6o\f^^^^^^^ of tlie Ivistorical interpretation Kliich linlcs 
McCarthyisiii a)KM'oi>in isiii see )'otcr Vinrcck, 'Hhc Uevoll Anoi?ist the Hlite" 
in Ibniel I'ell, editor, Tlio Radical iVlpJit (Gardcj^ (lit y, New York: 
})oul)1rday d Coiui^any, lnc7; Ti)oX)7 pp\^ J(Vr-lR4, 

42. I'or a full discnssjon see Thomas A. Clinch, llii>an Pojnil i srn and PVec 
Silver .mMontana: _ A J^^^^ ^'^^^^ I l}^ }V)VrtTcaV AcTioir'Cl^fis'so^^^^^ 
Ffoh'tanTf: UnTver^^^ri)'^ Vf "MoiuVmTrihxiVs^ TiT'/oyr "Tt^Ts^^hrsK'usoTul to note 
that \ho ranclio's in Montana do not seem to have been as susceptahlc to 
radical inove:iient s, 

4:^. Ilofsladler, The Aj^^e of Ueforin, i^p. K'^M.'^I.' 
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suj^porV fro;n Vhc farra.^rs of Norlh U;il;ota vhlcU put tlunn in control of tlu^ 
stole i;ovcMJi]!:v jit froiw 15)17 U> 19.^1 juid n^^nhi during, tlio ]9:^0s,^' Other 
expression::^ of rinUcnl nj^itntioji lauTiKw) during' tlie unslahJe period of tlie 
19?;0s witli i>ro1'nhl)' the most colorful exai^ij^le in Montana hc\\\i\ the Com- 
Dinnist I'ai ty llulo h\ iho easlern \r.\r[ of tlic slate duriiio^ tlie nXVOs de- 
pression/^' T])is is oniy a san^pling of the Jiiost s[)oc(acular radical Move- 
monts in the rural aivas of Montana and Die United States fro;)) to 
1910 but it illustrates a syjiipatli)' for leftist radiciH tliou^ht t\m)ng tlie 
farfiiers of t)ie pcrio.l. 

In the ]9s0s and 1960s, l)Ov;ove)', the politica.l activity of the lural 
population iKvaiiie known ino:;! for its conseivatiiu-i and v:i 1 1 injMioss to defend 
iho status ([uo n^iainst vaoyo liberal urban interests/ As (Ibarles M, lla)\lin, 
nov; the Soeretary of Ar,riculture, pointed out in an essay on aj;rlcul tural 
polities, the )ura] politicians are now concejjied v/itli conserving, titoir 
dimiirishino ):)ov;er in (bn^.ress and protect iiif, tlie expensive projpajiis v;])U'h 
the farn^ iiilerests ^(;ained in the 1910s and 19S0s/*'* This elunij^e in tlie 
rural political outlook is certainly a result of a number of influences such 
as chautvino political fortunes and shifts in the popular ideals, but one 

44. I'or a full discussioii of tlic Koni)arlisan beap^ue and Prop,rossive politics 
in Montana please see Biuce Nelson, band of tjie Dakotalrs (Lincoln: University 
of Nebraska Press, 1916), Chapters 1 7* and TsV^'^^^^^^^^^^ "Projiressi.ve 
Politics in Montana, in f^errill G. I'urlingajne and K. Ross Toole, A Ilistory 

of Montana (New Yorl;: be\vis Historical IHiblishinj; (lor.ijvniy, Inc., ITfSTjT^' 
pp7?,47-2vS0. 

45. (lhai'les Vindex, ^^Radical Rule in Montana: . . . T)ie Agonizing Years*' 
^!ontana: Tlio Maeiazine of V/estern History, vol. 18, no. 1, January, 1968, 

pp7Y"T8r' ' ^ 

46. Charles M. Hardin, '*Agriculttu*c in the Nation's Politics^^ in R. J, 
Hildrcth, editor, Readings in Ao.ricul twral I'olicy (bincoln: University of 
Neln\i5;ka Press, I9'6'8y;^y)pTy'8^^^^^^^^ 



undcrlyjdj; itiriu.^iK'e winch v^vcm^\ of special imporlnncc to this autlior 
is the clian^^iii^i c:co])c>5:iic i)asitioii of the fariiioi^s. 

This eluim\in<; ccoiktjuc position is iUuslratod by \ho data in 
lal)lo '1 . Tho 'ivorar.o U.S. farm luis ivoiw thru doubled fro:.; acres in 
19?0 to :sr^2 acres in 190-1 wlvilo tlio \m1uo of the Iniul nnd l>uiUVinj;s has 
increased oven faslcr, from $10,;^00 in ]920 to $50,600 jn 1964, 
Similar ijifonnation for Montona is given iii table 5 , 

Tliose figures point to n dramtic iiiiprovcmont in the econo::iic 
position of tho nvcrane farjncr since 1920; hnt tlio ficnres for Mo] it ana a ro 
cvoi) more im]vrcssivc. Nolo thnt the nuiiiher of f^irjiis in Monlann Ivas been 
decrcasin^l at a slower rale than those in the nation as n whole since J950. 
Ibo si/;c of tlio average farm in ^b]ltana luiS increased by rougJily ^00 
percent since 1920 or al)Out twice as fast as for tl^o nation as a wliolc, 
iXrriiig the saMio period tl\o valvio of the buildings nnd ];ind on the average 
farm in Montana increased by approxii.intely 7S0 percent compared with 1^00 
pei'cent for tlie nation as a wliolc, 'Jhe iniprovemont in tho economic po- 
sition of agriculture nt tlie stmo time tlio ngr ic.ultu>\nl population was 
shifting away fro:n tlio radical i^olJticnl sentimoiH displayed e;irly in the 
twonticil) con! ury seems likely to bo more than coincidence. 

One rat ionnli zat ioii of iiK^'oased ogricultur.'il production in Aniorica 
lias been out lined in detail by liverot t M. Rogers in Social Oiai^oe i}^ iJural 
Socket);: (1) bams are special izing riore iir the production of one or two 
products because of the need for jjicreosed capital inver/tmcnt in machinery 
and eciuiprncnt required for a luodei'ji operation. (2) Qipitnl per farm 
worker in tlio United States in constant dollars increased by 05 percent 



I'.-iniu-,, Avor;i!',t' Sir.c of i'ariii, Avvr:\i\c Vjilue of Land and 
]iiii]c3!nf>.s jicr J'aivi ciiicl per Aero, for lliu Uiiilcd St;iU>s: to 1061 



Yc-;ir 
396! 

]9:so 
i92:.i 

1920 
]910 
1900 
1890 
1880 
1870 
18C0 
ISflO 



;i'ot_;il_ 

]f;7,8.V/ 
710,[,0.S 
782,^! 16 
.H8S,'i;V/ 
859,169 
102,417 
812,:';!>0 
295,103 
:V/1,6!0 
4.^3,991 
366,014 
739, 6rr/ 
S6.1,641 
008,907 
6S9,98S 
044,077 
449,073 



Kiriihor of 1','irjn;- 

froii I'i-C'ccdi nj; 



-14.9 
-22.0 
-11.1 

- 8.1 

- 3.9 
-10. S 

8.3 
-1.3 
-1.2 
1.4 
10.9 
2.^.7 
13.9 
50.7 
30 . 1 
41.1 



Avc>raj',o Size 
of l';ir/;i 

31)1 .6 
302.8 
242.2 
21S.8 
194.8 
174.S 
1S4.8 
1.S7.3 
145.1 
148. [> 
138. S 
146.6 
136..S 
133.7 
1S3.3 
199.2 
202.6 



YnliK" of 1,;iik1 

Avci-n];c- Avci-'a't'.b""" 
per I'.-irm ]w Aero 
(do II. -lis) (dollars) 



50,646 
34,768 
20,405 
14,005 
7,917 
5,532 
4,823 
7,624 
7,764 
10,21)5 
5,480 
2,905 
2,909 
2,544 
2,799 
3,251 
2,258 



143.81 
114.82 
84.25 
64.97 
40.63 
31 .69 
31.16 
48.47 
53.52 
69.31 
39.58 
19.82 
21 .31 
19.02 
18,26 
16.32 
1 1 . 14 



Soin-ee: U.S. ])ej>ari)iioiil of (;o:;;ri!oreo, Bureau of Hk' Ceiisur, , Ceiisuj- of 



Aj',rieullure, 1964 
'CVursliTiVj;t oi!,' 



U.S. Clovorjijiiorlt' iVjnt'riTo" '(XiVf icc," 19"6VjV pV 2'4T 



1, Data foi- Alaslai and Ilav.ali nut :ir.el-.Kl(\l . 
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Avcr;ij;(' Siy.c of I'Mnn, 


A\'cr;ip,C! Valuo 


of ),.nul nnJ lk!il(1ii)<>s 






\->or Vum c'iikI ])oi- Acri. 


^, for Moil t I'll la 


, 1920 to 1964 












Value of 


l.rtnu 




Nunil)'.'!' of i';iri":is 






iiijis 






rercenl (;lKin\;u 


Avor;u>o SI 


/.O )\voi'i)i;C 


Avcriij'.o 






from ri'ccodiiu', 


of I'l-ii'm 


per r;iii!i 


per Aero 


Yc;ir 






(acres) 


((bllnrs) 


(doll.-srs) 


]9G1 


27,020 


- C.7 


2,437 


103,271 


42.30 


]9r.9 


28,9S9 


-12.4 


2,213 


70,761 


34.09 


]9S4 


3:s,06,I 


- S.8 


I,8:>9 


4 4, or. 3 


24.02 


]9S0 




- 7.3 


1,089 


28,47S 


30.80 


ms 


:V/,747 


- 9.7 


] ,sr.7 


13,720 


8.81 


3940 




-17.. S 


1,]11 


73 


7.r.4 


]9:-is 


SO.Sfvl 


6,.S 


940 


7,433 


7.91 


]m 


47/19S 


1 , 3 


940 


11 ,109 


3). S3 




46,901 


-18.7 


098 


9,709 


3 3.91 


3920 


S7,677 




COS 


13,468 


22. IS 



Source: U.S. J).>p;nimoiit of CoiiaMcrco, J^nrcnu of the Coiisus, C:cnsiis of 

."I^*^''. Stat ist ics for the State and Count ios, M iVitaVrr"" 
(l',^rslrin£.,ton,' n.CVf 'll\sV'" novcrViL'-xrit T9()7)7']V." 7";' 

U.S. Doparliutnt of Cor.viiorcc , Uurcau of tlic Census, Census of Ap.rlcnlture, 
}p}p i vol . 3 , Count i OS , Part 38 , Montana (Vvaslri ngf.oh,"l)VC'. :' " UVsV""" ' 
(fcvcriii'ient. Printing', Ofjico, 396l)V pTT,' 
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point KiKMi' in nhi-)::! 90 juuw^Jit v\c>\\' fcKKl nnO rib.M' cC'MIO In^ ]n'(v- 

fliKxJ (V) a ;iciv\M^c^ (lion in !9!S. 0!) 'Ihc r-^l'Av of ih;.^ inxiv:;:^ Hinu 

Ikis jnci\';u-tc] I-)' nliii'sl M) j);'f\'rjjl ca'r/' ihc la:. I ^10 >v:ij':^ (li) Al tlio 

s;i];!v tin-,", yiorv^ iwv \k-\\)i\ pvv^\v'.\\\)i\])\]y k^r rc'>)i}i ]kv ^ ^uh- 

f^istcDco, <ni<l sccurit)' ratli^^r than t'o:i ^.^rcial ]))"ojnclion, as tlio increase's 

in part- tin:-' farjiioj-s, ^n^nllc];\^n faMins, and vcs iOci;co fnnii.'VS rhov;. 

(''0 An incrc^asinj'. portioii o( farm ]iro.liK-c is lKvi)u\ cxiKn'lc<.K (7) Purl- 

ium ra)"iani; lias jncix^asc^l tlia intca'Jv jjc iKloiVx- lnM\Acn Moara)^!) anJ farns 

cmployr.ant . (S) Tlu: a[\r icul scclov oT tlic c^coao,h;'-- a^',r.)l)ii:.inoss--is 

bcco'iiin;; i ncreas:in[;ly inlc'(^ralc\1 tlnoiii;!) coiilract faiinin^^,, riarI:ctii;o 

associat ions^ antl otlioi* foriiis of vcrl ical m<] l:or]:'OjUa1 inl c<\)'at ioi;/'^ 

Tl]c cban[;o in ^Vfi.aucan a;;ricullurc has hcon further chaa'ac:tcri;x\l 

in lvO(;oi'S^ boolc in t!)e fol Jov, J j)^'. tojvis, v;hicli c^i!\)]iasi :-'a Ihc^ c])an(;a in 

llic far)-v:o*s* ocoiuva.5 c and social ]")osilion: 

Tiio very jriturc of liioJ^nai fariiiini; is dynamic and 

chaiu^ino. '/he st c]'cot)'j)0 of the independent farn: :]'- 

pioiK^ei' is nov: olisolote; lie lias l)ccn roj^laccd hy a 

fan!^?r in a business suit vdiosc success is dejien.bnl 

on ccnisumer ]n'crorences, (^overnrv'nt rc[:,ulal ions, the 

cost of fa)*ji) su[^pli(\Sj ai^! tdie v;lii]')s of forci[^n C'X[K)i^t . 

AiitOjvican a<:ricirllure is liiowini^; from a ]vist cj^a of 

ru<;f!.od indc^jK^iidenco into a j^iodoai ova of aj>]'ibusjness, 

v;horc farmers and ap,ric\n tiu^al iiulustrios arc intoj^- 

dei)endent . On one lunul, fai^ivers arc l>ceomin|\ int<^orJ-»ted 

by busincssiiicji via conl)\icl farmitij;; on Xho oihov liaiid/ 

faiiiiors aj*o jiainin?^ incj'easi)i{; control of ]*)urchaiui){;; 

cHk) i[iar)vc^l in[; fund ions throu^di farriK^r-ov.'iied coajvcj-at lAa^s [sic] , 



47, l:voix:^t t M. Ro^i^cj^s, Social Chano.e in I'ura! S()cioh\' A Vc^xll^nok in 

Ixin;^] 1 Soc i ol oi'y (Now ^^^rlcf ' ^\iij'> i e\xjiV-(x^:lrl lu J nc",7 1 iH^Oy , ])if / y>9 , 



21) 

Tho cluiiM^c in ujmmcuMuw^ ha:^ l\'u1 lv;o crfccls oi\ \\\-: tu'cra;^' faiTr.-r, 
His cciu'f posili(>n .ii:";>ro\\\l l!v^ sani? t!io tccltiioh)',)' 

\isos has li:\'o:';a i:; n o con/^U^x. Thc'Si^ t\:o cIca'l'Io^v aits a i\' doavl)' U'latc\l 
but ]\ [ r;)'nc]i;i;:a;)a. Yha c\a^jK);;!ic ]xvvil.i^);) of tlio fa{~i::'i' lias 

C^Tlaiiily a;Kl^\l Ic^ pca^stMial scianvity aiul fccl inj; of salisfaclion uilli 
iho AMaiMcan ixoworwy. Al the saj.io l ima the* fuiTivT lias hccn la^in;; incjx^as- 
inj;])' f^ophisl ica(c\] n-anaociiiaiU tcchiriciuc^s aiul iinchinc^r/ anJ is haruiainj^ a 
skilUul t(\*))ijic;iai*) iryrc tl)an a )aVv>nM* vailli s/i-all c\';}riial lioldiiv;:'. . 
TcclinoUu^y yniiy also lead lo alicnatkai, iiK-)\ as injOy j3.:nc^]'SC)i^al lolat ion- 
ships, aacl vvcw Oohu'iiim i ?al ion as di lTojxavl vritc^rs lvi\o su|;j'estr(l , InU it 
also leads to a JovA-r propcjisity for raJicail isiii lv-caur>e tlio slillccl 
faru:cv or farm v:orl;ev \s luuch luirucr lo replace aivl eonseqwr^nt ly i^;^ve 
secure^ in l)is position tlian tlio less slailleJ fam labaier or fari.i o\aKn' 
in tlia firsl part of tlris eoiiUrr)'. 

Future Implications of th(^ Tcclniolojvlcal I\cvolutio]i :ia A^jvlculturo 

Assunviv^y that tlie tcc]ino1o[;ical and ecoaoiUc cluin^>cs in u^;r:icnTinrc 
coj'il inue in the same f^cjioral fonn as in tlie jxist , even hwo dj*aiv;at ic 
social c1i:i]vj.os iniajit be expected. ^"^ Hic effects of tccliaolop^y on rural 
areas lias nol yet reorj;anized tlic basic patterns of rural social organ- 
jza(ion. The fanucj* mi^du have becoma more a conscj'vat ive biisinessman 
and less an iirsecujx: labo)\'r \vith a tendency loivards radiCfilisiiij but 
ap,rjcuVlu)"0 is» st iM lari;oly a fa^^ily opcivit ion coadfjcted in a small lovai 

49. I'or a technical discussioi) of sonic of tlic future ])ros]vjc(s for 
agriculture see lic;x h', l^aly, ^V\oricu]ture: lVospec:ti\o Crov/lh and 
Structural Chrnit^,o,'^ in the I^j'csidont *s National Advisoi')' Ccniriiission on 
Rural Poverty, U(n-al IVivorty in^the United Stales (V: shiunUm , b.C; 
U.S. (Ifiverniii.iit^ iVdnYin^rOld^Vce,^" H^^^^^ 



sucinl inilicni. Th? \'[\yy.\ of ih: how.'\'ci", y\\\A\[ ycry vol 1 

Ciijulal ic\1 by ciutsuV i':^ \;]\o c^^ not pla.y a jnu'l :in tho Uay U> d:iy 

()pora( ion of [li: catci'iUMsc, 

The ^uipcM'favi), or coriKMMt io:i faviu as it is ^kv:;oI .ii.js callcxl, has 
im advatila[',e over tlia fai.iit)^ fariii in thai it can i.^'il.c: morc^ cfricicnt 
use of its laln^r anJ capilal rcscn)i\'cs » I'oj' (^xai:i;>lc, ccpili^iM/nt anJ 
birilclin^>s coiiUI Iva usc\l mnv-' fully bccansc of tlio inrj^ascO ajiOiiiU of 
laiul scrwd ami laly/n- s-ivocia 1 i s^irills cc^alc] bc^ liirc\l and bci)t 

busy oji a full tii-r: sedi.Jiik^ As l]art)lc] bixvii o'^'^'> ^'-^^ ti<^jic{\]{ur:\} 
econf)::nst, lias ix)inted out "in [iCOj^]\)]^iric rrroas and for soni;- 

OiiU-]-])!" i SOS sUjK^r ra]'jMS ha\*o bcoo:uc nuicrous c\fiou[;li (o jiiribo cloa)' that 
horizonta l comb 1 nations of faviiis into sopor ajn^i'Civi ( ioiis is no cliiincn^a 
today and is not to be disniisscd easily as a possibiMty for t oiiiarrov;/^^ 

Anc)the)' foriii of jnte^palion tabinji )^laco in ap.rkailtnrc is vertical 
jnl c^;)7)t ion v;])ich linlcs tlio fvm arid JiCJiifana r^xiort^ of a^;r ibusijicss . 
Voi'tical intc^ip'ai ion can t[da^ the ro]*i;i of conti'acls. inarl^etinp arM'eCTiicnts, 
ordei's, O]^ ou()vi[kt o\\Yvei's]rii^ l^ut it usual !)• invol\'cs Il)e fancier coiiaiit tino 
hi;iiself to sn[)nly his pj'o^lnct in oxelianr^c [or a 5:i;(iarant cod riarbet. 'llio 

icat ions of vei'tical intei>ralion nno!i the tradititrnal )nanai;erial 
indopciidcnco of the fari^i ovjUn^ Iicis l)een disctissed rrec[uc^nt 1)' , Ivjt little 



50, Ilai'old ]'\ ]»rei!]iyer, Indjvidual l']'cedo:;r and tlic Ixononric^ Orj^ani 7,at ion 
of A^,>r icuUurc (Ihba.na: iTn'ivVVsrty of Tl riTM:ViVr VVo'ssy VVkV[>)V p. ] >1V 



vcrl ici:l i ii! CiU at i oi) in h^mMcuI I uvcmM 1 I |)j\i!)al>l )' I'c^.ull in clra^ii ! [ ic 

1 

cluM);>'S ill rorol sovh-l paltcriis aiul values/ 'Dr^^i* ]vioV'aMn chanj^C'S Imw 
not \\'{ bac ii itkait i Ti . 

Aj»)"icu 1 1 lire* in UiC future^ v. 1 1 1 ])j'ol^aM)' bacr^^^':* cvo) more* ra t Ifria'M 
an.1 tcclniiral lliaa it is i^vcrcaitly/ ' l^arj^o ctrUu^jvriscs ov/acO b)' iK)n- 
jnaii "ic i])a( in;^^ ca'pi tal ir/is, imk! \a5rI;L\l b)- scani s];i 1 loJ lal^axaa'. vuiflcM' 
Mana^'.Ci'r. ciuilc) *:iiaKt1 as cIi^nr.Lt u: a chan;;^^ foi' tho fan;")' and ai',ricvi1 Inro 
iu [;ca]c-ra1 as \hc c1avc1()p;]Kait of {]ti' [nciaiy diJ (or iii;n;ura("luri]io, Oao 
of the* juain {irosjn^'ts for r^'^ivieul 1 U)'al socicl)', if ])rc^s(^/i< trends cc^nt innk*^ 
is JiK' rcajvin^^l y iiipoj'laiil social aru] (^conc>:;iic cl.i \vi s io)is balv.\H^]i U'orkcrs, 
iiKinaj^ers, and cviKn's. An increase in \ho rcl inner on ski 11 c a v:orkcrs 
]n\[\h\ liclj) a\xritl iiinch of the ]xUeiilia! friction behve^n a luvi\c nnr.Ivillecl 
Jailor fcrree aiul inana;;ci:i:aU , but an ino'casinv;!)* lict cn'Oj^enacjas social 
slrneture seciir^^ lire vir:ne likely pros>Hx:t . At the sa^nc tine iIkiV the 
liorixontal intej\ralion iiito sapor fai'ias is ]n\^<',i'essino , vortieal inleej'alion 
is like!)' to also beeo;iu; iiiore eoiieian. The erreel of vertical int e<;i'at ion 
vdrUii is. ])ohvled oal ^iiosl often is tire deei'oasinp, antcv}o:riy of tVr.^ farm 
ov;nor. '11k? fari.i's invlepcndenl onlixprenciin' liii^dn be ];io\'jn^^ even closer to 
ba<:oiiiiiK> an ajnvicnl t lumI cxecnl iA^e . 



Si. i>reiin)'er / Indivi-dnal In'oedo'n and the licororuc Or'.^.ai*ii '/.at ion_()f Ac'jsieultnr 
pp. 10(V]09. ' ^ ^"^ ^- - - ' - . 

S?,. Jerry )). Stoehdrt le, 'kSoeiril Iiiipl icat iojis of Teelv]>o1op.ical Chanp,c in 
Arvrjcnltnio/^ O'^i^5^-^0> ^ pnper presented at the Annual Mectino of the 
l\ural iSoeio)oj;i en] Socioly, Angust ?f), 1969^ p. 7. 

r>'S, kor a niore co:irplete hut si ill teiUative discussion sec l>rci5nyov, 




TIk^ fuitiro of ii^^i icul lurnl scK'ii't)' it- lun JI}' set al lliis sUi^^^, l>ul 
llic jricix^ar-cJ i\i [ ioiKil i i iiv) i\\\<] can ' 1 n 1 i / ;i I of ujMMrdliui'C li;!Vo 

li\ ncls siu\<;c'Sls to iwAuy n\vi\} ^^ocI^jIcjim si s [h:\[ y^xc.c of the soeinl 
proMe;'! j]i\-o1\\\1 v;il]) rnctoi'ics ;nul nrl\iii socicM)' iiilj'.iU boco;!.' ]\)Vc 
impoiipnt in nn;il 5;t:ite!; like '-l.i.'itniKi , iiot onl)' because \])c\v in^lust ruil 
sccloi' .is of {;r(>v:i)i^^ i]:'^n)7'l:inc*c, hu{ nl*"o hcc^inse llii-vi r «M\ricul tural 
sector is Vakiiu; on ]\\:\\]y of Ih;- r(>]Pis of or|>jn i :';it ion v;liieh hiw^' j^vc^'/iously 
clv:iract o)"i tlie ] rinnracluriiv; sc'CUv}-, 



